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Words Fail Him 

This is the first time I have become incensed 
enough to write a letter criticising any ar- 
ticle. The article by Paul Mallon is worse 
than a political discussion in the Chicago 
Tribune, or PM. It is even worse than any- 
thing I remember seeing in the Reader’s 
N'gest. Words fail me. If 1 thought that HIS 
treated Christian doctrine and apologetics 
with such inaccuracies and loaded words | 
would have little respect for it. I think that 
there is room for intelligent criticism of 
modern education, but even one of those of 
the “nation of graduated halfwits” Mr. Mal- 
lon scornfully refers to, knows that the sta 
tistics of true—false tests are duly taken into 
account. If they are not, the principles of this 
type of test have been misapplied which is 
another matter entirely. The sweeping con- 
demnations of the last paragraph would be 
viewed with raised eyebrows by any intelli- 
gent person, even if they were made by a 
scholar who had spent the last 50 years do- 
ing nothing but study pedagogical methods 
I am glad to say that such fabrications as this 
are very rare in HIS—let’s hope they dis- 
appear altogether. 


Belmont, Mass. Chalmers W. Sherwin 


+ ” 


Canadian Teacher Not Mad 

It seems a poor policy to write only when 
one has a complaint . . . I was disappointed 
that HIS carried the article “Get Tough With 
Those Kids” without any explanatory com- 
ment . . . You do not indicate whether the 
conditions referred to are supposed to be true 
of the U. S. or of both the U. S. and Canada 
. . . The author deals in inaccurate general- 
izations . . . He seems to know nothing of 
the strong reactionary movement back to dis- 
cipline which has been on foot for a good 
many years in leading educat’onal circles 
... | assure you I’m not mad—I don’t think 
the article is worth getting mad about. What 
distressed me was that when HIS published it 
without comment it appeared to approve of 


it! There’s nothing Christian about the article 
either, is there? 
Parry Sound, Ontario Mary Nicoll 
For further teacher reaction, see page 
29.—€ds. 

* + 
HIS Fails to Search for Truth 
Since I cannot accept the premises underlying 
the particular brand of Christian teaching 
represented by HIS, I prefer not to renew my 
subscription. HIS is a good vehicle for the 
ideas it carries, but I do not believe that its 
fundamentalist basis either defines Christian- 
ity or fosters an unbiased and humble search 
for truth. 
Philadelphia H. W 
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Bill Lantz, Inter- 
Varsity prexy at 
Northwestern 

University pumps 
out a drink for 
classmate Bonnie 
Plagge at the 


Chicago area 
student — confer- 
ence. For other 


photos of this 
event, see page 
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Christian Airmen Organize 


To Promote Use of Planes on Mission Fields 


LMOST since she can remember she 
had wanted to fly. She was soloing 
at 17. The more she thought about air- 
planes and the future and her career, 
the more she began to dream of the time 
when God could use her flying skill to 
take the Gospel to those without Christ 
in other lands. 
Last month out in Los Angeles her 
dream began to come true when the 





Betty Greene 
.. . quiet, pleasant 


Christian Airmen’s Missionary Fellow- 
ship was organized and set up an office 
—with the girl who had dreamed as its 
secretary. 

Thus quiet, pleasant, ex-W ASP Betty 


Greene is beginning to see her plans 
come to life. 

Purpose of the new organization is to 
push the use of aircraft on the mission 
field. Their first operation will be re- 
search—to find out how much the air- 
plane can contribute to post-war mis- 
sions, then determine how to meet the 
need most effectively. 


These matters are now being dis- 
cussed with mission boards, who have 
long been toying with the idea of air- 
planes for mission fields, but have not 
seen until now how they could secure 
pilots and mechanics to man the equip- 
ment. 

If CAMF plans work out, missionary 
societies can buy planes with reasonable 
expectation that a well-trained Christian 
pilot with real missionary vision will be 
available to operate it or to come to the 
missionary station airport to train mem- 
bers of the missionary force on the field. 

Another possible direction the new 
organization may take is to set up oper- 
ating headquarters in various missionary 
districts, being available for cooperation 
with all missionary societies in that area 
to transport missionaries and supplies 
to inaccessible interior posts, and to 
bring out sick missionaries by hospital 
plane to station hospitals. 

The break that allowed the new or- 
ganization to be set up came when the 
WASP (Women’s Air Service Pilots) , 


its duties done, was honorably disband- 
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ed by the Army Air Force this fall. That 
meant that pilot Greene, former Inter- 
Varsity member at the University of 
Washington, was suddenly free to forge 
results out of the prayers and plans sev- 
eral fellows now in the air forces had 
been making. 





Jim Truxton 
. . . Ensign, General Secretary 


Meanwhile Ensign Jim Truxton, 
named General Secretary of the new 
organization, continues to fly for navy, 
batting out news stories about the Fel- 
lowship and carrying on correspondence 
with interested airmen and missionary 
personnel during off hours from patrol 


bomber operations—and keeping in con- . 


stant touch with developments in Los 
Angeles by airmail. 

First reaction of missionary societies 
to the new organization came from mis- 
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sionary George Fisk of the Christian and 
Missionary Alliance who used a Beech- 
craft Seaplane (single motor bi-plane) 
in Borneo from 1939-41 before Japanese 
troops ended the successful experiment. 
Interior districts formerly requiring six 
weeks of the most difficult and danger- 
ous travel by foot and by dugout canoe 
over wild mountain streams and through 
rapids sweeping between the walls of 
their deep gorges, were reached by 
Fisk and his fellow missionaries in an 
hour and a half by the Beechcraft. Con- 
vinced by this experience as to the 
tremendous part aviation can play in 
post-war missions, Fisk has become one 
of the chief advisers of the Christian air- 
men in their new venture. 

Giving this vision of the value of air- 
craft to missionaries, and showing the 
practicability of airplane travel will be 
one of the immediate jobs of the Chris- 
tian Airmen’s Missionary Fellowship. 


Active membership in the new organ- 
ization is open to evangelical Christian 
men and women with aviation experi- 
ence—pilots, mechanics, radiomen, en- 
gineers, navigators, aviation technicians 
of all kinds, and aviation administrators. 
Non-aviation men and women with a 
strong interest in the project can also 
join, as associate members. Members are 
not required to serve at the direction 
of the CAMF but are free to join any 
missionary society, or to remain at their 
present jobs, maintaining prayer interest 
in CAMF projects. Correspondence with 
readers of HIS, especially those now 
serving in the U. S., Canadian and Brit- 
ish airforces, has been invited. Address 
correspondence to the Christian Air- 
men’s Missionary Fellowship, P. O. Box 
708, Los Angeles 53, California. 
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by Margaret Jacobsen 


PLANNED to go to the foreign mission 

field. 

My college and graduate work was 
devoted to Christian education and Bible 
courses, my summers were spent in 
teaching Bible school, at home and in 
rural areas. 

Then I married a Christian business- 
man, 

This step was taken after much prayer 


and with a real willingness to do God’s 
will—and with the conviction of God’s 
guidance and blessing. 


For a girl who has committed herself 
to full-time Christian service to marry 
a layman without knowing the guidance 
of the Lord would be drastically unwise 
and could only lead to unhappiness. On 
the other hand, it is obvious that the 
Scriptures portray the normal Christian 
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woman as a homemaker. Most Christian 
girls will marry and establish their own 
homes in this country. 


To us who are just plain Christian 
wives, there are open unique paths of 
service. 

We can manifest Christ in the hum- 
drum. We are the salt, the lights, the city 
set on a hill. Christ in us cannot be hid. 
Our neighbors and casual friends come 
to know our quality of life (“You don’t 
ever swear, do you?”), our sense of 
values, and our soul-allegiance to Christ. 
I try to have concrete evidences of my 
love for Him in our home—Sallman’s 
head of Christ near the front door, a 
Bible and a Christian book on the coffee 
table. They are a silent testimony to any 
observant visitor, and frequently are 
points of departure for further witness. 

Ours is the opportunity to speak a 
word in season to him who is weary— 
not a message of fire from the pulpit, nor 
always a full presentation of the way of 
salvation, but a personal testimony for 
the Lord to use. I am surprised at the 
number of strangers who tell me their 
troubles when they see my Bible on the 
coffee table. 

We can cooperate fully with a church. 
The necessity for laymen (and women) 
who are strong in the Lord, and the un- 
limited opportunities for fruitful service 
—are challenging. 

I have had opportunity to teach Daily 
Vacation Bible School, establish a lead- 
ership training course, work with the 
missionary societies and in a mothers’ 
club, and teach Sunday School. My hus- 
band’s opportunities for service are 
equally large. Every Sunday we can fill 
our car to the bursting point with 
youngsters for Sunday School. 
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We pray that our activity may not be 
just a beating of air, but blessed and 
made fruitful by the Holy Spirit. Our 
opportunities are limited only by time 
and strength. 

I can as a Christian homemaker, assist 
in city-wide Christian enterprises. Our 
city is having an evangelistic campaign 
this month. A local Christian group is 
beginning to place Best Seller Publicity 
Scripture posters in the streetcars and 
busses. The backbone of such Christian 
activities is the Christian layman. 

I can give. God has blessed our 
home. We believe in tithing and giving 
beyond tithing. It is our happiest serv- 
ice. 

I can lead my own children to Christ. 
Our pre-school children understand the 
difference between a black heart and a 
heart that the Lord Jesus has made 
white. They can understand that the 
Lord Jesus loves them and wants to 
come into their hearts. They can invite 
Him in. 

We try to speak freely of our Lord in 
our home, to pray often and informally 
with our children, to recognize His care 
ror us. 

Recently, the baby fell on a milk bot- 
tle. It broke into bits and she was lying 
in the midst of the shattered glass when 
we got to her. She was without a scratch, 
so we gathered our family and thanked 
God for caring for her. 


We have found great joy in sensing 
Christ’s presence with us in the everyday 
things. We want to communicate that 
joy to our children. 

I can reach our neighborhood children 
for Christ. 

Children draw children. It is easy for 
a mother to hold a story-hour for the 


—— 
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neighborhood. One of our seven-year- 


time that is systematically free from in- 


and old friends (whose father won’t let him _ terruption. For the present I have settled 
Our go to church because “they want too on the time right after lunch as best. 
“a much money”) invariably chooses the But, taking inspiration from Hezekiah I 
o Wordless Book for his story. Several have learned to pray for my missionary 
ssis arc Ne? pic 
Peer others have learned to pray voluntarily friends as | vacuum, our church as | 
van and reverently before having a “tea dust, and for others as they come to 
* porty- a mind, 
Ip 1s Hospitality—I try to open our home b f is 
icity often for the glory of God. The New To erin and Sane ee 
and Testament emphasizes this for Chris- Warming thing. America needs many 
stian sees wives and mothers who will walk with 
My greatest difficulty is in keeping a God in earnestness, speak for Him in 
our regular Quiet Time. A family altar is sincerity and love, and purpose in their 
ving relatively simple and it helps. Prayer hearts to do His will. Such ones are co- 
~_" and reading with my husband is not workers with God and their labour is 
hard. But alone—I have not yet found a ___ not in vain in the Lord. 
irist. 
1 the 
nda 
nade 
the ) dtomamaking-- Fon Chniat 
ts to | 
nvite 
@ My great-grandmother was led to Christ while her children were still 
di babies. She became a woman of prayer and great faith. Through seeing the 
fom change in her life, her husband was converted. She had the joy of leading 
nally her children one after another to Christ. But she was not content to rest 
care there. Many an outsider was led to seek God through the charm of that 
home life. Then by faith she looked forward to generations still unborn. 
- Claiming Isaiah 54:13—‘‘All thy children shall be taught of the Lord, great 
¥ shall be the peace of thy children’—she prayed for them all to the third 
lying and fourth generations that they might be the Lord’s. She has always been 
when called by us “the praying grandmother.” There have been five generations 
atch since her day. As far as we know her faith has been vindicated, for up to the 
nked present time her descendants have all made Christian marriages and been 
| truly converted men and women.—British 1.V.F. Grad. Newsletter. 
nsing 
yday 
that ® D. £. Moody is said to have once returned from a meeting with a 
report of ‘two-and-a-half conversions.” 
idren “Two adults and a child, J suppose?’ queried his host. 
No; two children and an adult,’ said Mr. Moody. “The children 
toe gave their whole lives. The adult had only half of his left to give.” 
r the 
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On Christmas Eve, the little ghosts 
Rise from their little graves, 
A tiny, timid, wistful host: 
To seek the things, they loved the 
most 
They ride the wind’s cold waves. 


Oh, all the year the children sleep; 
While Vernal flowers grow, 

While Autumn stars sad vigil keep, 
And deep beneath the snow. 

But, when the herald angels sing, 
When peace and gladness reign— 


When all the bells of Christmas ring, 


They come to earth again. 
Are those the snows, that sweep and 


blow 
Across the window pane, 


rAITH 


TWO POINTS OF VIEW 



















Or are there voices murm’ring low, 
Like whispered thoughts, that come and 
go, 
Out in the sleet and rain? 


“Ob, can you see my dolly? i 
J left ber right in there, j 
Where Mamma bung the bolly, 
By Papa's easy chair. 
] wish J had my dolly, 
Dear little Golden Head. 
] want to take ber home with me 
When J go back to bed.” 


Oh Christ, amidst the gray things 

On gray death’s chartless coasts; 
The grim and faceless fey things;. .. . 
May there be ghosts of playthings 

To soothe the children’s ghosts. 


Suffer the little children to come unto me and forbid 


them not, for of such is the kingdom of God . . 


In my father’s house are many \ 


mansions: if it were not so, | would have told you. I go to prepare a place for 
you. And if I go and prepare a place for you I will come again and receive you 


unto myself that where I am there ye may be also . 


. And God shall wipe away 


all tears from their eyes; and there shall be no more death, neither sorrow, nor 
crying, neither shall there be any more pain: for the former things are passed 
away . . . I shall be satisfied, when I awake with thy likeness 


Poem by William P. Deering 
Scriptures quoted from Mark 10:14; John 14:23; Revelation 21:4; Ps, 17:15 
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Seen Having Jrouble Witnessing? 


Untangling Tied Tongues 


ie that recent bull-session, when the 
profs came up for discussion, did 
yousay . 

“If you want a good teacher, Doc 
Jones is your man. | registered for 
Shakespeare with my fingers crossed, 
but he has given me a real appreciation 
for those plays. He’s made Shakespeare 
live for me. Why, if Bill Shakespeare 
passed me on the street, I’d recognize 
him”? 

If that’s what you said—or anything 
like it—you gave a testimony whether 
you realized it or not. 


What is a testimony ? 

A testimony is an opinion, the conclu- 
sion of your thinking upon a given sub- 
ject, and the result of personal exper- 
ience. 

We live in a world of testimony. 

Take the radio as an example. Ninety 
percent of the most effective radio ad- 
vertising is basically testimony, either 
true or fictional. That holds with the 
sophisticated programs of music and 
drama as well as with the soap operas. 

Radio realizes that testimonial adver- 
tising packs a punch. It has the human 
interest element. In addition it has a 
certain authoritativeness, because it is 
the conclusion of someone who speaks 
from experience. 

Consider for a moment how much of 
our daily conversation consists of testi- 
mony. Every time we voice an opinion 
based upon personal experience we test- 
ify. Not a day passes without our giving 


by Johu Witmer 


some word of testimony concerning a 
person or a thing. 

As Christians we stand condemned 
when we compute the percentage of our 
testimony which concerns the Lord 
Jesus Christ. We never hesitate to 
testify about our profs, about the latest 
books, about the food at the new res- 
taurant downtown, about our friends, or 
about the hundreds of commercial items 
we use daily. 

Yet it takes an effort to testify about 
the Lord Jesus Christ, His person and 
what He has done for us. 


Consequently we say little or nothing. 

Too many of us are like the college 
freshman home for his first vacation. 

‘How many persons have you told 
that you are a Christian?” someone 
asked. 

“Nobody has found it out yet,” he an- 
swered. 


2% 





Author of these practical suggestions is Jobn 
Witmer, college debater and advertising mind- 
ed young writer. Now a student at the Dallas 
Theological Seminary, be spends his spare 
time as Managing Editor of the Child Evan- 
gelism Magazine. 




















































Do you have a feeling of embarrass- 
ment when you testify concerning Jesus 
Christ? 

Most of us do, yet it’s entirely illogical 
and unnatural. We feel no embarrass- 
ment speaking of a human friend. Jesus 
so far surpasses any human friend that 
the comparison is not even appropriate. 
He has given Himself for us. Through 
His sacrifice we have eternal life, oper- 
ative from the moment of our accept- 
ance of His work. Life on earth now has 
meaning, purpose, destiny. A new Power 
indwells us, manifesting Himself tang- 
ibly. Yet we hesitate and feel embar- 
rassment when the opportunity comes 
to testify for the One who has done all 
that for us. 

Eradicating that feeling is impossible; 
for the adversary, the Devil, places it in 
our minds to hinder our testimony for 
Christ. But to understand its source is 
half the battle in conquering it. And 
when we contemplate the reasons which 
impel us to testify for Christ, the urge 
to speak for Him returns. And we can 
ask God to make us bold through the in- 
dwelling Spirit. 

One caution must be stressed. 

You would never think of telling what 
Doc Jones did for you in Shakespeare 
when the discussion centers around the 
chances of the football team in the next 
game. 

Use that same common sense in testi- 
fying for the Lord Jesus Christ. Be tact- 
ful. Be bold to testify for Christ when a 
testimony is appropriate. You will have 
enough opportunities to tell what Christ 
has done for you without making both 
yourself and your Lord appear ludi- 
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crous by talking out of place. 

However, you can many times make 
your own opportunity to speak for 
Christ. Conversation moves from sub- 
ject to subject. The successful conver- 
sationalist is the one who can direct the 
flow of talk from one subject to another 
without losing the sense of continuity. 
Practise that art until you become mas- 
ter; it will make you more effective for 
the Lord. 

Testimony for the Lord, however, is 
closely allied to life. The same principle 
holds true in the secular field as well. A 
woman’s testimony for Oxydol doesn’t 
carry much weight if she uses Duz for 
her dishes and laundry. In like manner 
the life of the Christian must conform 
to his profession. The life that we lead 
for Christ is itself a testimony, a testi- 
mony which often exerts more influence 
than our words. In many situations a 
testimony of life is the only testimony 
we can give. Make it count. 

In the course of an average day op- 
portunities to testify for Christ are al- 
most limitless. It makes no difference 
where you are—in college, in service, in 
business, at home. Buy up those oppor- 
tunities. 


Remember what the essential nature 
of a testimony is—an opinion based 
upon personal experience. Just tell what 
Christ has done for you. To the unsaved 
person who won’t accept the Word of 
God, your personal experience of salva- 
tion is your strongest apologetic, especi- 
ally when backed by conformity of life. 

The world knows the value of a testi- 
mony. Let’s make ours count for Christ 
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HIS Goes to a Student Conference 


| When forty university fellows and girls from seven midwestern colleges 
and universities recently dropped their books to go on an Inter-Varsity 
week-end, photographer for HIS went along. 


LAs Above: Blankets were rolled and heavy clothes slung into suitcases for an 
| anticipated cold time in stove heated dormitories (the prediction was er- 
roneous: the cold wave held off over the week-end). Most of the confer- 
| ence delegates met at Chicago’s Dearborn Station late Saturday afternoon 
in time for the Wabash 5:25 local to Southmoore Station, 17 miles out of 
| the city. Here part of the gang is seen ready to embark. 


i 
{ 


Gleft: Jim Krafft, University of Illinois med. 
school, and Sally Pauli, Blackburn College, 





use the brief train trip to catch up on conver- 
sation that ended when Sally left for school 


last fall, 
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W Below: Everyone had lots of fun 
getting acquainted as the train 
rolled along. Here (left to right) 
staff-member Jane Hollingsworth 
exchanges pleasantries with Thel- 
ma Kristenson (University of Chi- 
cago) and Ada Jean Nelson and 
Ruth Mary Eller (both Univer- 
sity of Wisconsin). 


Right» 

Southmoore Station at last. Has- 
tily unloading, everyone clam- 
bered aboard the waiting truck, 
then sang merrily all the way to 
the Community Center Foundation 
where the conference was held. 


Upper right>> 

By the time the truck arrived at the conference 
grounds, a hot supper was ready for the shivering bunch. After supper there was more 
time to get acquainted before the opening session. This session aimed to help delegates 
realize needs in their own lives and on their campuses. 





a 


Next morning all were up bright and early at 7:30 for breakfast followed by Quiet 
Time. when each student studied Galatians, chapter 5, with pencil and notebook. 
This chapter was the basis for group Bible study later in the morning. As the verses 
were discussed one by one, each student took his turn telling what he had written in his 
notebook. 


Below: After the tightly scheduled morning, came dinner—followed by a long ramble 
over hill and dale. A vesper service late in the afternoon helped crystalize thinking that 
had been done during the conference. This service was followed by prayer. Then came 
tea, and a three-quarter mile hike to the bus line, getting delegates back to the city early 
in the evening—weary, but happy and spiritually refreshed. 
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pe like certain people at once; 
others are hard to like. Some 
people are liked by almost every one; 
some people are liked by almost no one. 

You call it personality. 

Of course it’s desirable; its economic 
and social implications shout its im- 
portance, 


Some people try to feign a pleasing 
personality by lacquering on the traits or 
mannerisms that seem to bring results in 
a particular social group. 

But the result sounds hollow, because 
that isn’t the way to develop an attrac- 
tive personality. Instead, you need to 
realize this: 

Undesirable personality traits of jeal- 
ousy, irritability, criticism, timidity, o1 
pessimism are surface manifestations and 
proofs that you are worried, And worry 
is due to the fact that you are afraid— 
perhaps the most basic and common 
emotion. 
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Personality Problems 


by Jenny Richards* 


You may not realize you are afraid, 
for fear is so elemental and so disguised 
by its more complex forms that it is 
often unrecognized. If you fear a snake, 
you realize the attendant perspiration is 
due to that cause; but if you fear going 
down a receiving line at a formal recep- 
tion, the fear might cause you to stay 
away, but the probability is that you 
would think you were staying away be- 
cause of lack of time, or lack of interest. 
Or if you attend the reception and per- 
spire your way along the line, you may 
feel the attendant strain but not at all 
recognize its underlying cause—fear. 

If you are self-conscious, sulky, shy, 
dependent, unsocial, sensitive, or suspi- 
cious, you should recognize these traits 
as springing from the fear that your ego 
will not be properly appreciated. Such a 
point of view is a true surprise to many 
who have felt that they had less of an 
ego than their domineering, aggressive 


neighbor. 
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On the other hand, the egocentric, 
domineering, overly talkative type is 
fearful of competition, and is overcom- 
pensating for a feeling of inferiority. 
Bossiness is really weakness; no one is as 
demanding as a baby. Again in this case 
there is the fear of lack of recognition, 
approval or affection. 

What can you do about it? 

It’s a basic rule that an individual can 
be dominated by but one emotion at a 
time. No one can fear and trust at the 
same time, nor fear and hope simul- 
taneously. “Perfect love casteth out fear 
.. 2 (LJohn 4:18). 

So—“Rejoice in the Lord alway: and 
again I say, Rejoice. Be anxious in noth- 
ing, but in everything by prayer and 
supplication with thanksgiving let your 
requests be made known unto God. And 
the peace of God, which passeth all un- 
derstanding, shall keep your hearts and 
minds through Christ Jesus” (Phil. 4: 
4-7). “Casting all your care upon him, 
for he careth for you” (I Pet. 5:7). 
These are positive commands carried out 
only through His grace, “For it is God 
which worketh in you both te will and 
to do of his good pleasure” (Phil. 2:13). 


Notice that this entire casting out of 
fear is a progressive performance. It 
comes only as we seek power and love 
through prayer. Attaining this goal is 
quite as impossible to the natural man as 
attaining eternal life through one’s own 
efforts (Eph. 2:8-9). “But my God shall 
supply all your need according to his 
riches in glory” (Phil. 4:19). This may 
well mean emotional need as well as eco- 
nomic, 

You can control your thoughts. Catch 
the next one of self pity or inferiority. 
Remember that you can't be doleful and 
praising, nor worrying and resting at the 
same time, “Let the words of my mouth, 
and the meditations of my heart, be 
acceptable in Thy sight, O Lord, my 
strength and my Redeemer” (Ps. 19: 
14). “Whoso offereth praise, glorifieth 
me: and to him that ordereth his con- 
versation aright will | shew the salvation 
of God” (Ps. 50:23). 

Now analyze the positive personality 
traits. True generosity shows security, as 
miserliness shows fear. One whose needs 
have been provided as in Phil. 4:19, and 
who reads these verses is in a position 
to be generous: “Not one sparrow shall 
fall to the ground without your Father. 
But the very hairs of your head are num- 
bered. Fear ye not therefore, ye are of 
more value than many sparrows. He that 
findeth his life shall lose it: and he that 


*A couple of summers ago, Jenny Richards, 
who writes this article, was vice-president of 
the Inter-Varsity chapter at the University of 
Michigan. She hopes to get back next summer 
to finish work for bér master's degree in spe- 
cial education. Meanwhile she is teaching 
special problem children in public school 
while completing a reading text she is pre- 
paring for mentally handicapped youngsters. 
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loseth his life for my sake shall find it. 
He that receiveth a righteous man in the 
name of a righteous man shall receive a 
righteous man’s reward” (Matt. 10). 


How to Be Tolerant 
Consideration (the basis of good man- 


ners), tolerance of the other person’s 
point of view, patience, interest in 
people—all come directly from brother- 
ly love. “But the fruit of the Spirit is 
love, joy, peace, longsuffering, gentle- 
ness, goodness, faith, meekness, temper- 
ance” (Gal. 5:22). 

Optimism springs from courage and 
hope. “Be strong and of good courage, 
fear not, nor be afraid of them: for the 
Lord thy God, he it is that doth go with 
thee; he will not fail thee, nor forsake 
thee” (Deut. 31:6). For humor coming 
from joyous living, “A merry heart 
doeth good like medicine” (Prov. 17: 
22) is advocated. 

Vitality is usually ascribed to physi- 
cal vigor. A Christian is more likely to 
have health; for he refrains from every 
form of intemperance, and practices 
good mental hygiene. But there is a vi- 
tality in personality that the sturdiest 
athlete can lack, and that the frailest 
child of God can have; that is a sparkle, 
a radiance, a zest for living. “Thou hast 
put gladness in my heart” (Psalm 4:7). 

The human touch might mean sym- 
pathy, understanding, mercy, gentleness, 
or insight into another’s problem. This 
is a fruit of the Spirit, given as our lives 
are yielded. “And this is the confidence 
that we have in him, that, if we ask 


SEEKING APPROVAL?—there was a day when I died, utterly died to 


anything according to his will, he hear- 
eth us” (I John 5:4). “If any of you 
lack wisdom, let him ask of God, that 
giveth to all men liberally, and upbraid- 
eth not, and it shall be given him” 
(James 1:5). 

Poise, a kind of co-ordination, com- 
ing from lack of self-consci>usness, and 
from a feeling of adequacy, belongs to 
one of His, for “in all things we are 
more than conquerors through Him that 
loved us” (Rom, 8:37). “My grace is 
sufficient for thee, for my strength is 
made perfect in weakness” (II Cor. 12: 
9). “We have this treasure in earthen 
vessels that the excellency of the power 
may be of God, and not of us” (II Cor. 
4:7). 

Many individuals resort to a super- 
iority complex as a kind of “whistling 
past the graveyard” mechanism for cov- 
ering a difficulty, They unconsciously 
compare themselves favorably with 
those weaker, and seek to assure their 
equality with those superior, by finding 
points of weakness. But the way of true 
happiness puts the emphasis upon “What 
can J give?’’ Happiness through contri- 
butions and harmonious human relation- 
ships has worked. “Prove me now here- 
with, saith the Lord of hosts, if I will 
not open you the windows of heaven, 
and pour you out a blessing, that there 
shall not be room enough to receive it” 
(Mal. 3:10), “Thou wilt shew me the 
path of life; in thy presence is fulness 
of joy; at thy right hand there are pleas- 
ures for ever more” (Psalm 16:11). 


George Miiller—his opinions, preferences, tastes and will—died to the world—its 
approval or censure—died to the approval or blame even of my brethren and frierids— 


and since then I have studied only to show myself approved unto God.—George Miiller. 
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HOW CAN YOU KNOW GOD’S PLAN FOR YOUR LIFE? 


FINDING GOD'S BLUEPRINT 


ow can we know God’s plan for our 

lives? How can we know His will 

in particular instances, and the way in 
which to perform life’s tasks? 


GOD HAS A PLAN FOR YOU 
Clearly, God has a plan for each life. 
Isaiah speaks of “the purpose that is 

purposed upon the whole earth” (Isa. 
14:26). Paul says, God determines the 
times and the bounds of all the nations 
of earth (Acts 17:26-28). He puts down 
one ruler and sets up another (Ps. 75:6, 
7). 

He had a purpose for wicked Pharaoh 
(Rom, 9:17), and another for the better 
Cyrus (Isa. 44:28). 

He had a purpose for Israel (Ex. 19: 
5, 6); He has one also for the Church 
(Eph. 3:10, 11). 

And He has a purpose for every in- 
dividual life (Jer. 1 :4-8; Luke 1 213-17; 
Acts 9:15, 16). He has a plan for your 
life. 

He not only has a plan, but He wants 
us to know what it is; “Wherefore be 
ye not unwise but understanding what 
the will of the Lord is” (Eph. 5:17). He 
would open our eyes that we might 
know His plan (Luke 24:45). 


HOW TO DISCOVER HIS PLAN 


By the Scriptures 
In them we find -nany specific state- 
ments as to His will, certain definite in- 
timations of it, and various |-rinciples of 


life, 


BY H. C. THIESSEN, PH.D. 


As for the specific statements, we are 
told that He “will have all men to be 
saved, and to come unto the knowledge 
of the truth” (I Tim. 2:4) ; that He has 
predestinated all believers “to be con- 
formed to the image of his Son” (Rom. 
8:29) ; that He has given “to every man 
his work” (Mark 13 :34). 

As for the intimations, He has indi- 
cated that whether we are to go into 
secular life or into full-time Christian 
service, we are to put His interests first. 
He wants business and professional men 
as truly as ministers and missionaries to 
recognize the priority of His claims in 
their lives. 

As for the principles, He has given us 
many injunctions and prohibitions that 
have their application to all time. 

By the Gifts that He Has Given to Us 

There are both natural and spiritual 
gifts (Matt. 25:15; I Cor. 12:18; Eph. 
4:8b). These are further intimations of 
God’s will for us. We are to employ 
these gifts and not to hide them in a 
napkin. How foolish for one member of 
the body to try to perform the functions 
of another; bow foolish for a man to try 
to be what God never intended him to 
be! The gifts are an intimation as to 
what God wants us to do. 

By the Opportunities We Have 

Paul found a great open door at Ephe- 
sus, and he decided that God wanted him 
to labor there (I Cor. 16:8, 9). But he 
also recognized closed doors as the lead- 
ing of God (Acts 13 :44-46). 
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He took into account the rights of 
other workers, He had his assignment 
from God, but so also did the others. He 
would not trespass upon their territory, 
and, he implies, neither did he expect 
others to trespass upon his (Rom. 15:20; 
Il Cor. 10:14-16) 

A mother in the home already has her 
assigned sphere of service; let her not 
neglect it nor seek for some more spec- 
tacular one (Tit. 2:4, 5). 

Sons and daughters have a responsi- 
bility to their needy parents; let them 
not substitute some more “spiritual” 
task until their primary duty has been 
discharged (Matt. 15:3-9). 


By the Call of God 

God called and qualified Bezaleel, 
Aholiab, and others for certain manual 
tasks (Ex. 31:1-6) ; Moses to deliver his 
people; David to be king over Israel; and 
Barnabas and Saul to be missionaries 
(Acts 13:2). Paul was sure that he had 
been called into the ministry (I Tim. 
1:12, 13). 

He asks us all to present our bodies a 
living sacrifice to God, and not to be 
conformed to this age, but to be trans- 
formed, that we may know what the will 
of God is (Rom. 12: 1, 2). If we do this, 
God will ask us as He did Isaiah: 
“Whom shall I send, and who will go 
for us?” If we reply as he replied : “Here 
am I; send me” (Isa. 6:8), God will 
undoubtedly say to us as He did to the 
prophet, “go” into this or that line of 
service (v. 9). 


WHEN SPECIFIC PROBLEMS ARISE 

Having adopted God’s will for our 
lives as a whole, we begin at once to be 
confronted with specific problems. What 
shall we do in each instance? 
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If there is a plain injunction or prohi- 
bition in Scripture on the point, then the 
problem is already solved for the obedi- 
ent child of God: he sets out to do what 
the Word of God commands and to re- 
frain from doing that which it forbids. 

But if there is no such clear statement, 
what then? 

Then we must look for principles in 
Scriptures that touch on the problem. 

If the problem involves the question of 
health, then we should recall that our 
bodies are the temple of the Holy Spirit 
and that we must do nothing that would 
destroy or impair their efficiency. 

If it is one that involves the expendi- 
ture of money, then we should remem- 
ber that we are but stewards of our 
earthly possessions and that we must 
give an account to God for our steward- 
ship. 

If it is a question of benevolence, then 
we should remember that the Lord Jesus, 
though He was rich, yet for our sakes He 
became poor. 

If it is a question of indulgence in 
earthly pleasure, then we should recall 
our Lord’s statement that the cares, rich- 
es, and pleasures of this life tend to 
choke the Word, so that it brings no 
fruit to perfection. 

If it is a question of self-defense, then 
we should think of God’s promise to 
fight for us. 

If it is a question of gossip, then we 
should recall that we are to give an ac- 
count for every word that we speak. 

These are but a few of the: many 
principles that are laid down in Scrip- 
tures, but they are sufficient to show that 
the Word of God can throw light on all 
such problems. 

The questions of our gifts, standing, 
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TESTIMONIES 
BRAZELTON, ANDRA I Was An Agnostic, April, 1944 
BUTT, HERBERT How Christ Found Me, Nov., 1944 





GRIFFITH-THOMAS, DR. W. H. 
Conversions That Counted, Feb., 
1943 

HUTCHENS, PAUL Freshman Ar- 
rives, Nov., 1942 

MULLER, GEORGE Conversions That 
Counted, Spring, 1942 : 

RICE, COL. S. K. B. I Am Not} 
Afraid to Die, May, 1944 ‘ 

WALKER, ROBERT How Christ 
Found Me, Dec., 1944 

WILLEBRANDT, RAE Exhibit A 
Speaks Again, Dec., 1943 (See Ex- 
hibit A Speaks, March, 1943) 

DEATH OF A NAZI Brandon Rim- 
mer, Dec., 1944 

OUT OF DARKNESS Howard Guin- 
ness, Dec., 1943 


WITNESSING 

HINTS ON WITNESSING. Harriette 7 
Sutherland, Nov., 1944 

HOW YOU CAN DEVELOP cour. | 
AGE TO WITNESS Kenneth a Z 
lor, Jan., 1943 

HOw I WITNESS, Dr. 
Kelly, Winter 1942 

LEAD YOUR BUDDY TO cum 
Charles Troutman, Jr., May 1943 § 

PRIVATE LETTER FROM A FLIER R. | 
C. A. F. Pilot Officer Stan Gaudin, 7 
Dec., 1943 

STOP BEING TIMID Robert Cressy, 7 
Aug., 1944 i 

TIPS ON WITNESSING H. A. Iron-f 
side, Aug. ,1944 

WHAT A CHRISTIAN CAN DO IN| ! 
THE SERVICE Wing Cmdr. G. W. 
J. Gregson, Nov., 1942 

WHY NOT GO TO SUMMER 
SCHOOL? Lois Rowe, Jan., 1944 

WHY WITNESS NOW? Paul Beck-* 
with, Fall, 1941 i 

WITNESS ON HIGH SEAS Ens. Hud-/) 
son Armerding, Jan., 1943 4 
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A WORLD AT WAR 

ARE YOUR WAR YEARS WASTED?) 
E. M. McCarthy, Dec., 1944 ; 

CHAPLAINS GO TO SCHOOL Roger? 
B. McShane, April, 1944 } 

CO-ED IN WARTIME Elizabeth Jos-/ 
lin, Feb., 1943 

LETTER TO A BROTHER KILLED IN) 
BOMBER CRASH Aug., 1944 

LETTERS TO SERVICEMEN Pamelia 
Prentice, April, 1943 

SEMINARY IN WAR TIME? Robert 
Oerter, Aug., 1944 

SHOTGUN SALVATION Emory L.j 
Orman, Robert A. Cressy, March, 
1943 

SOME PRAY AND DIE, Aug., 1944 
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and maturity must also be taken into 
account. God does not usually lead us 
to things out of harmony with our gen- 
eral fitness. 

The question of how an action will 
affect our fellowmen should also be con- 
sidered. Will they profit by it or suffer 
harm? 

If in the light of all the factors in- 
volved and after believing prayer, we 
feel impelled to take one course rather 
than another, we may confidently con- 
clude that we are acting in harmony with 
the will of God. 


GOD WILL TELL YOU HOW 


It is possible to know what is God’s 
will for our lives as a whole, and also in 
a given situation, and yet not know how 
to perform that task. God's work must 
be done in God's way, David wanted to 
bring the ark of the covenant to Zion, 
which was a noble ambition (1 Chr. 13: 
1-4); but he first undertook the task in 
his own way and failed (1 Chr. 13:5- 
14). Finally he ascertained God’s way of 
doing it; and when he went at it in God’s 
way, he had complete success (I Chr. 
15:1-3, 28, 29). So we will always fail 
if we rely on human wisdom and 
strength, and do not depend upon God’s 
wisdom and strength. 

Here again we must search the Scrip- 


tures for definite instructions, prece- 
dents, and principles. 

We must take into account the various 
ways in which the task may be perform- 
ed and the variety of possible results 
that might come from one method or 
another. 

We must consider how we, with our 
limitations and abilities, can best do the 
thing. 

We must ask God for special wisdom 
to apply the instructions, precedents, 
and principles to our problem; and we 
must appropriate by faith God’s own 
help for the task. 


Thus we shall not be able simply to 
do God’s will, but to do it in His way. If 
we do this, we may be assured of suc- 
cess. 

It will be seen, therefore, that di- 
vine knowledge is not always immedi- 
ately communicated to us. It is that 
sometimes; but more often God uses a 
number of things to teach us, Luke did 
research work before writing his Gospel, 
and no doubt many other writers of 
Scripture did so also. For parts of the 
Old Testament some had recourse to the 
state records. For us the important thing 
is this, that, whether we interpret the 
Scriptures, consider our endowments, or 
take into account the opportunities, we 
do it all under the guidance and control 
of the Holy Spirit. 


Certainty 


For me, ‘twas not the truth you taugbt—to you so clear, to me so dim— 


but when you came to me, you brought a sense of Him. 


—World Dominion 
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Re: Campus Missionary Programs at the University of 
British Columbia 


Dear Se: 


It is evident from the parting words of our Lord Jesus that missionary vision 
is the most compelling motive for spreading the Word of God. 

Moreover, though the present war. conditions may open some lands for the 
Gospel and the missionary, yet we know that other countries are now closing 
their doors to the missionary—doors which may not open again. 

At the same time these very lands which are barring the messenger of God 
from their borders, are clamoring for men and women from our educational 
institutions to come in as teachers and scientists. 

For these reasons the executive of the University of British Columbia Varsity 
Christian Fellowship has adopted a program which will acquaint members 
with the history of missions from the Apostolic to modern times. We believe that 
only as we are brought face to face with the conflict of the Gospel will we 
realize the tremendousness of the challenge—and the absolute sufficiency of our 
Lord. We are convinced that this program will, under the grace of God, give 
us a new zeal for winning our fellow students on the campus. 

Since we have allotted Friday noons for our missionary meeting we find it 
necessary to arrange the work into two series of programs. First, the history of 
missions, which occupied the available time before Christmas. The other, the 
progress and problems of modern missions, will follow in the second semester. 


Here is our schedule: 
Nov. 3—Apostolic Missions 

The missionary effort during the time of the apostles. 
Nov. 10.—Period of Missions from the Apostolic Period to the Reformation. 
Nov. 17 and 24—The Reformation 

Men who were directly or indirectly responsible for the Reformation. 
Dec. 1 and 8—Beginnings of Modern Missions 

Study of the lives of such men as William Carey, reference to simultaneous 
revival movements, and to such men as Finney, Spurgeon, and Moody. This 
gave a well-rounded picture of the Christian front, both at home and abroad. 
Dec. 15—Guest Speaker 

Rev. Stanley Smith of the Japan Rescue Mission 

For second semester meetings I am collecting all available information 
from the main faith missions and recommended Church Boards. We will allot 
certain days to the study of definite sections of the globe, mentioning the dif- 
ferent societies that work there, their progress, specific problems and needs. 
Besides this we will set aside certain meetings for visiting missionaries, who 
will give us a personal glimpse into their work. 

Yours in Him, 


Godfrey Shuly 
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by Cal F. K. Henry 


When Carl Henry was unwillingly introduced 
to a young University of Pennsylvania grad- 
uate a few years back, he obviously didn't 
expect bis plans to be changed so radically. 
But today, instead of editing a newspaper and 
writing for pulp magazines as he was doing 
when he was converted 11 years ago at age 
20, Dr. Henry is now Professor of Philosophy 
of Religion at Northern Baptist Seminary. 


ACK in my newspaper reporting 
days, when Jesus Christ was to me 
only the name for a great prophet, sev- 
eral factors suddenly consolidated to in- 
vert my whole thinking about the con- 
quering Galilean : 


First, there was a not overly impres- 
sive backlog of accumulated religious 
exposures, including mv father’s Luth- 
eranism which he wore about as infre- 
quently as medieval armor; my mother’s 
unpractised Catholicism which served 
only to make her a bit superstitious; my 
own Episcopal upbringing, climaxed 
when the parish priest, discovering with 
horror that I had not been baptized, 
sprinkled and “regenerated” me at the 
age of 12, barely in time to confirm me a 
few days later. Thereafter | occasion- 
ally attended services, though I do not 
recall having heard the Gospel preached 
with power until, going from high school 
to the editorial room, I sometimes list- 
ened to a certain fiery Presbyterian 


parson shatter some of Long Island’s 
social crust with a “ye must be born 
again” message. 

Then there was the elderly woman 
proofreader in our publication office, 
who pleaded with me periodically to 
acknowledge Jesus Christ as the -substi- 
tutionary Saviour, who paid the penalty 
of my sins on Calvary’s cross. 


Another factor was my own life. Hav- 
ing just turned 20, I stood in the summer 
of 1933 at a crossroads. In the shadow 
of the depression, I had more jobs than 
a many-legged creature could handle: 
editor of a country weekly; suburban 
reporter for Standard News Association 
and New York’s tabloid Daily News, 
key man for New York’s Herald-Tri- 
bune in that state’s second largest coun- 
ty; confidential week-end stenographer 
fora prominent political leader. In spare 
time, I appeared as a magician’s assistant 
at public entertainments, and practised 
short story writing under a former fic- 
tion editor of Collier's magazine. On 
my desk was a six-month contract with 
a pulp writer who proposed furnishing 
skeleton plots on which I was to super- 
impose adjectival flesh. Thus, I was 
bothered more and more with the ques- 
tion, what to do as a vocation that | 
might use my life most advantageously. 

Into the broad context of that ques- 
tion there entered, though deliberately 
submerged, the need of a sense of direc- 
tion, the demand for a sense of release 
that seemed utterly elusive. | know now 
that this was because I refused to be- 
come explicit about such religious prob- 
lems as my relationship to God, the mat- 
ter of sin, the question of immortality 
and destiny. The whole picture focused 
on the deep questions “what to do?” and 
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“how to know?” At times the question 
seemed to press with a divinely enforced 
emphasis. 

Then, by a curious circumstantial 
chain, the final factor appeared, leading 
to an uncompromising and irrevocable 
commitment of my life to Jesus Christ 
as my personal Saviour, on June 10, 
1933. 


The process of events was peculiar. In 
my Long Island journalistic hamlet, the 
Mid-Day Club met once a week, with 
the clergy, physicians, lawyers and 
newspapermen—the “fourth estate” 
which then appeared to me most glorious 
of all—as its members. The plan espe- 
cially delighted us journalists, for by 
pumping the constituency of the Club 
for whatever news could be divulged 
without breaking confidences we usually 
did a press association business. One 
day, after the meeting, one of the at- 
tending clergymen invited me to his 
home, to meet “G. B.” a University of 
Pennsylvania graduate visiting with him. 
I promised to come the following Satur- 
day. 

Suspecting that this “G. B.” was 
somewhat religious (otherwise he would 
not visit a clergyman for more than a 
few minutes), | simply failed to show 
up. Again the following week the invi- 
tation was extended; again | accepted; 
again I failed to appear, this time in- 
creasing my ascription of religiosity to 
G. B. in proportion to the length of his 
visit at the clergyman’s home. Once 
more the invitation came; once more | 
accepted; once more, after somewhat of 
a struggle with my conscience, | went 
my Own way. 

One night, in a village 20 miles away 
from this clergyman and his university 
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friend, | was bent over a typewriter in a 
newspaper office producing the 22nd re- 
vision of a 3500-word short story titled 
“Lovers’ Merry-Go-Round.” 

The telephone rang. 

Mother Christy, the elderly proof- 
reader, was calling. She had no way to 
get to a religious meeting of some sort in 
a nearby village, and wondered whether 
I could conveniently drive her. “Glad- 
ly,’ I said. Would I also attend? No, 
because I was writing a story, because | 
wasn’t shaved, because I wouldn’t feel 
at home. 

Having chauffered her to Islip; I re- 
turned to my typewriter until it was 
time to drive Mother Christy back to her 
home again. Later that night, at the 
meeting place, she invited me to meet the 
speaker, but I was not particularly in- 
terested. Her semi-concealed disappoint- 
ment seemed so keen that I relented and 
asked for an introduction. 

Two minutes later, to my tremendous 
embarrassment, I met G. B., with whom 
I had broken three appointments in the 
village 20 miles distant. 

But having once met him, I deter- 
mined to know him better. 


In the next few days, G. B. told me 
what the saviourhood of Jesus Christ 
meant in his life. In turn, I told him all 
that in my best moments I most longed 
for—things which worldly adventure 
could not satisfy, 

Here was a_ university graduate, 
standing in the midst of a skeptical 
modern environment, proclaiming that 
the only ones who had their doubts 
about Christianity were those who had 
not tried it. 

On June 10, 1933, I finally decided 
that, from a purely reasonable point of 
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view, if | made a commitment to Christ 
—and G.B. were right about the revo- 
lutionizing implications of spiritual re- 
birth—I would have everything to gain, 
whereas if he were wrong, | would have 
nothing to lose. That morning I made 
a personal commitment to Jesus Christ. 
Thus I suddenly stood within the great 
tradition that believes “in God the 
Father Almighty, Maker of heaven and 
earth, and in Jesus Christ His only Son 
our Lord.” 


The Apostle Paul declares that “if 


any man be in Christ, he is a new crea- 
ture: old things are passed away, be- 
hold, all things are become new.” 

So it was with me. 

In the newspaper office, in my home 
study; and all the way between, J was 
different and life was different—because 
Jesus Christ was my personal Saviour. 
| began, 11 years ago, a God-guided 
walk, which overshadows for adven- 
ture any worldly pursuit, for it has a 
siperterrestial reference. 


That reference may be yours, too, if 
only you will ask. 


Divine Paradoxes 
of the glory of the Kingdom 


by Ernest Sauer 


A King who dies for His subjects. 
A Judge who is the Saviour of all, 
Aristocrats who were formerly slaves 

(I Cor. 6:2, 3; Rom, 6:20). 


Judges who were formerly criminals 
(I Cor, 6:2, 3). 


Loyal subjects who were formerly rebels. 
A law that is perfect freedom 
(Rom. 8:2; James 1:25). 


Freedom that is wholly constraint 
(Rom, 6:18). 
All citizens of the Kingdom—former 
enemies 
(Rom, 5:10). 
rulers (Rev. 1:6). 


brothers of the King 
(Heb. 9:1 1; Rom. 8:29). 


All servants 


All subjects 


Every subject—twice born (John 3:3). 
Many never to die (I Cor. 15:5; I Thess. 
4:15). 
All called out of death into life 
(John 5:24). 


Defeated, yet conquerors (II Cor. 6:9, 10). 
Heroes whose glory is found in their in- 
firmities (II Cor. 12:9). 


Despised ones whom the King of the uni- 
verse exalts (Luke 12:32). 


Dominion on earth with the capital in 
Heaven (Gal. 4:26). 


A little flock, yet as the sand of the sea 
without number (Gen. 22:17). 


A kingdom without land, yet possessing 
the whole earth (Matt, 5:5). 


And the secret of these divine paradoxes? A King of Glory 


crowned with thorns. That is the glory of the kingdom. 



































Meet Howard 
Guinness, doctor, 
Royal Air Force 
Chaplain, and mis- 
sionary to univer- 
sity students on 
campuses around 
the world. 


Pb OuGH almost unknown to most 
students now on campuses in Ca- 
nada and the United States, Guinness is 
the spiritual father of some 80 chapters 
of the Inter-Varsity Christian Fellowship 
in North America. For it was he who in 
1928-1930 made a trip across Canada, 
New Zealand and Australia that resulted 
in the organization of Inter-Varsity 
chapters in each of these countries. From 
Canada the vision spread to U. S. stu- 
dents and then on to Latin America. 
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SKETCH OF THE MONTH 
by Lucille Munroe 


Guinness’ university missionary tours 
have also included Scandinavia, Hol- 
land, Belgium, France, Spain, Switzer- 
land, Hungary, Palestine, South Africa 
and India. 

What started Guinness out on this 
unique ministry? 

It all began at the annual British Inter- 
Varsity Conference in 1928. One of the 
speakers, just returned from North 
America, told of the apalling ignorance 
of Canadian students concerning Christ. 
British students quickly accepted the 
challenge: Christian students in Canada 
needed to be banded together in a 
strong evangelical witness . . . it was up 
to them to lead the way. But, how? 

The Chairman said he couldn’t go. 

The Vice-Chairman, Guinness, just 
finishing off his medical work at Bar- 
tholomew’s Hospital, London, said that 
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if he passed his impending examinations, 
he would be willing to spend five months 
as Inter-Varsity missionary to Canada, 
before beginning his medical practice. 

Guinness passed his exams and for 
ten years thereafter spent his time doing 
missionary work on university cam- 
puses. 

British students were ready to do their 
part. They began immediately to raise 
funds for his trip. When available cash 
had been counted and found insufficient, 
they sold cameras, golf clubs, tennis 
rackets and blazers until finally funds 
were on hand to buy Guinness a one- 
way ticket on a Canadian-bound tramp 
steamer. Meanwhile, a few Canadian 
business men agreed to give “from time 
to time.” But no amount was specified 
or guaranteed. 

Guinness Arrives in Canada 

And so, one late autumn afternoon 
in 1928 Guinness arrived at the Port of 
Toronto, commissioned by God and his 
fellow students to tell Canadian stu- 
dents how God could use them for His 
glory on their own campuses. 

He worked fast. Arriving at the Uni- 
versity of Manitoba the day after Christ- 
mas (he had his Christmas turkey on 
a Canadian National Railroad diner) 
he went immediately to one of the theo- 
logical colleges. There he found two re- 
cently converted students. One, having 
come from England two years before, 
had received nothing but ridicule for his 
testimony of the saving power of Christ. 
He was praying for a revival in the Uni- 
versity. The other student, a two month- 
old babe in Christ, was also conscious of 
the need, and the two of them had gath- 
ered together a small band to meet for 
prayer. 


The night Dr. Guinness came, five of 
that band accepted Jesus Christ for the 
first time. 

In Australia the Lord blessed in the 
same way. His diary—while at the Uni- 
versity of Brisbane—says: “I have just 
had an amazing meeting. Ninety people 
turned up at the Y.M.C.A.—professors, 
varsity men and women, school teach- 
ers. The power of God was present in 
a marked way as I spoke to them for 85 
minutes on the New Birth. About 60 
remained for an after-meeting and sev- 
eral varsity men stood up to say that 
they wished to take Christ that very 
night. They were at an early morning 
prayer meeting the next day.” 

Not the least remarkable feature of 
his trip was the financing of it. Dr. 
Guinness never told anyone that he 
needed money—though he often did, 
very badly. In Edmonton he had 25 
cents left and needed a ticket to Toronto. 
No funds were in view. Then, suddenly, 
someone gave him enough for a ticket 
all the way to Toronto, and beyond to 
Montreal. 

“It happened often and often,” he 
says. “Not that the Lord necessarily fi- 
nances His work in this way, but in 
this particular case, when no other fi- 
nancial arrangements could be made, he 
deigned to use this method.” 

Youthful Battles 

Guinness’ life now is far different 
from the time when at fourteen he want- 
ed no personal dealings with Christ be- 
cause he was afraid of what the Lord 
might ask him to do. (It was an 18 year- 
old friend, Brian Green, who determined 
that young Howard would make it a 
personal matter—and succeeded.) 

Crucial in his spiritual development 
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were his college years. 

Frenzied activity characterized his 
first year up. There was so much to do. 
Not only medical studies (they start 
early in British universities) but spirit- 
ual work in connection with his Sunday 
school class, boys’ camp, Inter-Varsity, 
his work in the London slums, the Bible 
correspondence course he was taking. 

Yet, with it all, he was terribly dis- 
satisfied . . . 

For he knew what no one else knew— 
his own dishonesty . . . Not enough time 
in the day for prayer and Bible study 
. . . His Christianity was sterile . . . He 
had never introduced a single person to 
the Lord Jesus. 

Finally the burden of barrenness and 
defeat forced him to his knees . . . “Oh, 
God,” he cried, “from now on I am 
willing to do anything you want.” 

And a new sense of joy and freedom 


flooded his life. 


Unhappiness—and Solution 


Two years later he found himself 
again dissatisfied. There were two things 
lacking in his life: He had never won a 
fellow-student to Christ—schoolboys at 
camp and seaside missions, yes—but 
never someone of his own age. And, his 
“quiet time” was again being squeezed 
out by his pressing study program and 
work for God. 

The unhappiness deepened. 

Then, one day he was traveling to 
Portsmouth with the Rugby team. He 
pulled out a little booklet whose title 
had attracted him. The effect of that 
book on Guinness’ life was revolution- 
ary. He rearranged his whole time table, 
building his day's schedule and his 
night's studying around that one bour in 
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the morning be now determined to keep 
with God. 

Beginning with that hour, he worked 
back through the number of sleep hours 
he needed, and then set the hour at 
which he would stop studying each 
night. 

He kept to that schedule. 

In the fly leaf of the little book he 
was reading that day on the way to 
Portsmouth he wrote, “From now on the 
central thing in my life will be prayer.” 

Less than a week later this purpose 
bore fruit in the salvation of a young 
business man with whom he was travel- 
ing. 

These “morning watches” became 
eagerly anticipated rendezvous. He says, 
“I found myself whistling and singing, 
wherever I went!” 

Another—a cataclysmic crisis—came 
a year later, his fourth at the university. 

He learned that Howard Guinness, 
Vice-Chairman of the Inter-Varsity 
Conference, president of the Hospital 
Christian Union, decidedly popular, with 
a proud athletic record—was worthless. 
Dust. In his own words, “The house of 
cards came tumbling about my ears.” 


He found that he, the great Guinness, 
was worthless in the light of the Omni- 
potent. His only good—what God had 
given him; good only—as God used it. 
“A new bumility began to take posses- 
sion of me.” 

From such a God-controlled person- 
ality and ministry, results are bound to 
be tremendous. Facts and figures should 
be imposing. But Squadron Leader Guin- 
ness says, “I am not interested in mass 
results. I loathe counting heads. It is 
artificial because the obvious results are 
not always lasting, while the real work 
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often cannot be seen. I am interested in 
one thing only—doing God’s will, as I 
see it and know it.” 

That’s the man whom God has been 
able to use so mightily among students 
around the world. 

For the past year, Dr. Guinness has 
been back in Canada, padre (chaplain) 


at Royal Air Force training stations. Last 
month he was furloughed to England. 

Inter-Varsity authorities hope that the 
time is not too distant when Guinness 
will again tour campuses in Canada and 
the United States helping students face 
their unwillingness to take time for God. 


You May fnter Boldly 





Jf your prayer life is less effective than 
you would like it to be, probably part 
of the trouble lies in not knowing how 
to really pray. These hints if followed 
carefully—can make a big change in 
your life. 


Pp RAYING is drawing near to God. It is 
opening our hearts to God. It is 
talking with Him. 

The writer of the epistle to the He- 
brews, chapter 10, verses 19-22, freely 
and beautifully sets forth the basis and 
method of drawing near to God. 

Having therefore, bretbren, bold- 
ness to enter into the holiest by the 
blood of Jesus, by a new and living 
way, which be bath consecrated for 
us, through the veil, that is to say, bis 
flesh; and baving an bigb priest over 
the house of God, let us draw neat 
with a true beart in full assurance of 
faith, having our hearts sprinkled 
from an evil conscience and our bodies 
washed with pure water. 


Why We Are Permitted to Pray 
Notice God’s provision and our re- 
sponsibility. As always, God had to take 
the initiative to make prayer possible. 


by C. Stacey Woods 


And so in the person of His Son, our 
Saviour, Jesus Christ, we have access 
into the presence of God through the 
most precious blood of Christ our 
Saviour. He is that new and living way. 
Through His broken body and shed 
blood He tore down the barrier separat- 
ing God and man and made possible our 
entrance into the very throne-room of 
heaven. He is not only our sacrifice but 
our great high priest. Through Him we 
have the right to draw near to God. 


Deliberately, willingly draw near 

But as believers we have a human re- 
sponsibility. If we would draw near to 
God in prayer, we must draw near in 
sincerity—with a true heart. Deliberate- 
ly, willingly, with a holy boldness and 
assurance of faith we approach the 
throne of grace. Reminding ourselves of 
Christ’s sacrifice and priesthood for us, 
being assured of our position in Him, 
recalling His invitation to come into 
God’s presence, in sincerity we draw 
near, 

In order to experience the blessed 
presence of God, our hearts must be 
cleansed. That first initial cleansing in 
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the precious blood of Christ is not 
enough, for there is defilement through 
contact with sin after salvation, and 
cleansing must follow, When a Christian 
sins, his fellowship with God is broken. 
This does not mean that his life in Christ 
is lost, but he cannot commune with God. 


This fellowship can only be restored 
by a confession of sin. A confession that 
is as individual and specific as the sin it- 
self. A confession that recognizes the sin 
in God’s sight and calls it by the name 
which God uses—lying, covetousness, 


jealousy, lack of love, impurity in word, 
thought and deed. 


When we approach the Lord Jesus, 
our bodies must be washed with pure 
water—and that water is the Word 
of God. The most perfect preparation 
for a prayer period is the time spent be- 
fore God in Bible reading, when by His 
Spirit and through His Word our hearts 
are searched, our bodies washed pure. 
So we may draw near. 


All prayer should contain certain ele- 
ments: Surely, there must be the reali- 
zation of the intense holiness and purity, 
the magnificent perfection, power and 
beauty of our God. We do well to be 
quiet in His presence, to think of Him as 
Isaiah saw Him in the temple, high and 
lifted up; as John saw Him at Patmos, 
when he fell at His feet as dead. 


Prayer’s Neglected Factor 


Then, should we not praise Him, 
when we remember with gratitude and 
thanksgiving the great things that God 
hath done for us, whereof we are glad. 
Should we not bless the Lord with all 
our souls as we remember His benefits, 
spiritual and material. 
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After confession, worship and adora- 
tion, praise and thanksgiving, will come 
a time of intercession—a time when we 
bear up before the Lord those persons 
and activities which He has laid upon 
our hearts, when we plead for the salva- 
tion of others, when we pray for our 
representatives on the foreign field, 
when we enter into the heart of God, 
thinking His thoughts after Him. 


And last of all, we will present our- 
selves before the Lord that He may lay 
His hand upon us in blessing, that we 
may more and more be conformed to 
the image of His Son, that Christ may 
be magnified in our mortal bodies, and 
that He may be formed in us. Petitions 
for ourselves will always come last. 


What Is Your Motive in Prayer? 


We must bear in mind our motive. If, 
as we pray, our motive is that we may 
be blessed, that we may be used, that 
the glory of our name or of our organ- 
ization may be magnified; if we seek 
power with God and power with men for 
ourselves—then we do not pray accord- 
ing to His Will, and we do not have our 
requests. 


But, if we are enabled—in a sense— 
to forget ourselves and to pray for one 
purpose and to one end only, the joy 
and satisfaction and the glory of our 
Saviour—then we shall really begin to 
pray effectively and according to God’s 
will. Only God Himself can bring us to 
that glorious position and condition 
“where that earthly part of me glows 
with that power divine.” May He teach 
us to always remember that our “goal is 
God Himself, not joy nor peace nor even 
blessings, but Himself, our God.” 
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A FTER reading Paul Mallon’s article, 
Get Tough With Those Kids! in 
the November HIS, I cannot but write 
| a reply. 
] The deplorable problem of juvenile 
y delinquency was discussed in a brittle, 
t worldly-wise manner which showed off 
- | the writer’s wit at the expense of the 
k teacher. Hundreds of young readers will 
now have just a little less respect for 
educational authorities than before. 
F The real heart of the problem was 
left untouched. No constructive criticism 
- nor suggestion for the control of the 
e problem was offered. 
a I see nothing in this article to bring 
ir glory to the Lord Jesus. 
oO That HIS should so depart from its 
s usual high standard of clear Christian 
o thinking to give space to such a short- 
n sighted article is a matter for regret. 
is i Not to reply to it is to let a gross mis- 
h § conception grow unchallenged. 
is | It is true that a certain small group of 
n | “progressive educational leaders” does 


give publicity to its so-called “modern” 


Teacher Objects 


by Margaret Clarkson 







When Paul Mallon wrote his conviction 
in the November issue of HIS that ‘‘pro- 
gressive education” is developing a na- 
tion of graduate half-wits, teachers 
leaped to defend. Here Margaret Clark 
son, Toronto school teacher, tells why. 
Miss Clarkson is editor of Credo, maga 
zine of the Christian Teachers Fellow 
ship of Canada. 































ideas of child-training or lack of it. But 
the great rank and file of the teaching 
profession today is more keenly aware 
than any other body of citizens, of the 
need for child discipline. 


Why blame the teachers? 

Paul Mallon might have a different 
view of the situation if he had spent ten 
years in over-crowded classrooms, try- 
ing vainly to combat the combined for- 
ces of parental neglect and disrespect, 
broken homes, working mothers, late 
hours, liquor, tobacco, over-sexed mo- 
vies, obscene literature, radio crime seri- 
als, child-labour evils, corner drugstores 
and poolrooms, adolescent promiscuity, 
coupled with lack of family church affil- 
iation and the inevitable emotional up- 
heaval accompanying a world war. Try- 
ing vainly, I fear, is the case; for it is a 
fact that so little authority is now vested 
in the school that teachers, while faced 
with the gravest problems in the history 
of education, have recourse to almost no 
means of discipline. 

What good is a recognition of the 
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need for discipline if the means of it 
is denied to those who all too frequently 
have to stand before our young in the 
place of parent, pastor and friend, as 
well as teacher ? 

Why blame the teachers? 

The great underlying cause of our 
juvenile delinquency problem lies in a 
nation of individuals whose hearts are 
far from God. Only a national turning 
to Him can bring about its solution. 

Christian people as a whole are too 
short-sighted, too busy here and there, 
or too lazy to assume the responsibilities 
of public office, often too busy even to 
vote. Hence our civic councils and school 
boards are composed more of people 
who are anxious for office than of those 
who are well-qualified for it. 


Since the natural heart is at enmity 
with God, these people and their con- 
trolling electors are all too often resent- 
ful of authority, and are determined that 
their children shall not “suffer” under it. 

These men and women make the laws 
governing school administration, and to 
them teachers are indebted for their jobs 
in a way that would be funny were it not 
so tragic. Teachers and principals are at 
the mercy of trouble-making parents, 
and there are many in any community. 
A teacher cannot compel a child to do 
homework. He may not keep him after 
hours or at recess. He may not touch a 
child physically in any way. He must 
frequently give up his noon-hour to take 
the child to dinner at a day-care center, 
but he may not make him eat. He may 
administer the strap only with the prin- 
cipal’s permission; then the punishment, 
duly witnessed and signed, is recorded in 
a book open to inspection by the school 
board. In many places a teacher having 
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many corporal punishments against his 
name may well look out for his pesition. 

Yet with such slender means of disci- 
pline as four or five strappings per class- 
room per year, teachers are expected to 
teach and to control from forty to fifty 
children, in face of all the present-day 
difficulties previously mentioned. Now 
Mr. Mallon asks them to bear the blame 
for juvenile delinquency. 

Several other less important accusa- 
tions leveled at the teacher by Mr. Mal- 


lon were not thoroughly thought 
through. 
“Children must be made to like 


school,” he derides. Of course they 
must. Making children like school is one 
of the strongest means of discipline any 
teacher can use. It does not follow that 
they disrespect school because they like 
it. Rather, because they become more 
manageable because they are happy. 


His discussion of the objective test is 
scarcely that of an intelligent adult. 
True-false and multiple-choice tests, 
when discriminatingly used in conjunc- 
tion with tests of other types, are a great 
saver of time and labour both for teach- 
er and child, and the time thus salvaged 
can be well utilized otherwise. They 
need not become detrimental to lucid 
thinking. 

“How else can one teach than through 
fear of punishment?” asks Mr. Mallon. 
Any good teacher knows that while a 
healthy fear of the consequences of mis- 
conduct will do no child any harm, yet 
fear should not be the motivating factor 
in a child’s conduct. Happy, busy, well- 
adjusted children usually give satisfac- 
tory behaviour because they like their 
work and their teacher, and find it so- 
cially acceptable to behave well. But no 
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teacher should be denied the power to 
administer thorough and adequate pun- 
ishment when necessary. 

May I submit the following sugges- 
tions? 

Christian people should give more time 
and thought to questions of public wel- 
fare. They should read more widely, 
think more deeply, take their duties as 
citizens more seriously. They should be 
willing to stand for public office and take 
their places on school boards and other 
civic bodies. They should exercise their 
franchise scrupulously and conscienti- 
ously, 


Christian citizens should familiarize 
themselves with their local school, and 
seek to work with their teachers rather 
than against them. Most teachers are 
striving to the best of their ability to 
combat the forces of evil at work among 


Post-War 


BASED ON STATISTICS from the last 
war, when one-tenth of the armed forces 
made application for post-war education 
under the Veterans Administration, it is 
estimated that after this war 1,500.000 
men will want to return to campuses and 
that 1,000,000 of these men will complete 
their courses. But statistics also show that 
in 1940, before the draft began to be felt 






























our youth, Why not let your coopera- 
tion strengthen that ability? 


Christian young people should be en- 
couraged to face the challenge of enter- 
ing the teaching profession, and thus 
take an active part in shaping the destiny 
of our youth. To witness a constant good 
confession for Christ before fifty young- 
sters who are momentarily plaguing you 
in fifty different ways is one of the 
sharpest tests of Christian living it is 
possible to face. It should be a matter of 
deep thanksgiving among Christian 
people that there are hundreds of born- 
again teachers in our schools seeking to 
present the claims of Christ to a pagan 
youth by their daily classroom outlived 
Christianity. These teachers should have 
the prayer-support of our Christian so- 
ciety. 

Why blame the teacher? Why not 
help her? 


Education 


and college campuses were well stocked 
with students, there were less than 1,500.- 
000 resident college students in the United 
States. The question now puzzling educa- 
tors is: how can U. S. college equipment 
geared to the needs of 1,500,000 students 
be stretched to meet the needs of 2,500, 
000? Where will the faculty come from? 
Where will the dormitory space be? 


OLD GLASSES NEEDED 


Recently “passing from the awful dark 
ness of Mohammedanism into the glori 
ous light of the Gospel’ came fifteen 
men and twelve women won to Christ 
in a West African eye hospital. During 
the past year, 140 surgical operations 
were performed in this small 25-bed 
hospital, In addition there were 
out-patient cases and almost 7,000 out 
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patient visits. Patients whose eyes are in 
such bad condition that missionary doc- 
tors cannot help them are invited to 
remain in the Blind School where they 
are taught to read Braille in their native 
tongue. 

Needed are used spectacles. Send them 
to Dr. Douglas Hursh, Sudan Interior 
Mission, Kano, Nigeria, West Africa. 









STUDENTS RE-THINK EVOLUTION 


ly Doudld A. Bouma, Teaching Zellow., University of Michigan 


About what percentage of students at 
a large state university subscribe to an 
evolutionary theory of origins? 

What percentage of students believe 
in the Biblical account of origins? 


Are the convictions of university stu- 
dents as to origins based on reflective 
thinking or have they taken for granted 
the indoctrination of parents, teachers, 
textbooks? 


Student Poll Revealing 

With these questions in mind the writer 
took a poll of a group of 55 of his students 
in a course in Principles of Sociology at 
the University of Michigan. Although 
mainly a sophomore course, the class 
had also a sprinkling of freshmen, juniors 
and seniors. Virtually all of the students 
revealed that they had been taught the 
evolutionary theory of origins in high 
school and college—in fact, several were 
under the impression that this explana- 
tion of beginnings was no longer a theory 
but was now considered a law. 

Although the survey covered only a 
small percentage of the total enrollment. 
the results would have a high predictive 
value for the student group as a whole 
since the 55 students were a cross section 
as to age, race, nationality and denomina- 
tional affiliation. An earlier survey of 
church membership revealed that 14. de- 
nominations were represented as follows: 
Jewish 11, Episcopal 7, Catholic 7, Meth- 
odist 7, Presbyterian 5, Baptist 2, and one 
each from Congregational. Russian Ortho- 
dox, Reformed, Greek Orthodox, Christian 
Reformed, Fundamental Baptist, Protes- 
tant Lutheran and Christian Science. 
Eight were not affiliated with any church. 
Students represented 14 states and the 
Philippine Islands. 

The following procedure was followed 
in conducting the survey: 


Condensed from The Calvin Forum (January, 1944), Grand Rapids, Michigan. 


In connection with a unit on cultural 
origins the students were asked to read 
the textbook and also the creation account 
in Genesis I. Needless to say the sociology 
textbooks, as those in most other fields, 
presented the evolutionary account as the 
only explanation of origins, never men 
tioning even the possibility of another 
explanation. 


So at the next class session, and before 
beginning lectures on the subject..the stu- 
dents were asked to designate on a sheet 
of paper which of the two accounts they 
were inclined to favor and a brief state- 
ment as to the reason for their choice. 
Since a candid opinion was sought the 
students were not asked to sign their 
names, although some by preference did. 

The results of the survey showed that 
27 favored an evolutionary explanation of 
some kind, 23 were inclined toward the 
creation account and 5 were undecided or 
saw no conflict between the two. Stated 
in percentages. 49.1% favored evolution, 
11.9% favored creation and 9% were un- 
certain, 

Two lectures were then given in which 
the supportive data for the evolutionary 
theories were evaluated. Abortive at- 
tempts at proving the “link” between man 
and lower forms, such as the Hesperopith- 
icus Haroldcookii, were examined as well 
as first-hand accounts of the findings in 
connection with the Piltdown Man and 
the Pithecanthropus Erectus (Trinil or 
Java Ape Man), still cited as evidence of 
man’s origin. 

Indoctrination was carefully avoided in 
these lectures, the aim being rather in- 
formative. 

It was clear from study that the “vast 
amounts” of supportive data for the evo- 
lutionary theory of origins actually 
amounted to about a bushel basket of fos- 
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sil remains over which archeologists and 
natural scientists have constantly bick- 
ered. The one conclusion drawn was that, 
far from being a rational system, the var- 
ious evolutionary theories also demanded 
a large amount of faith—in human in- 
vestigation and interpretation rather than 
divine revelation. 

It was also suggested that an additional 
advantage of the acceptance of the crea- 
tion theory was that it offered a founda- 
tion for a philosophy of life, something 
that could only rashly be claimed for the 
evolutionary accounts. 

After these two lectures the previous 
poll was repeated. Again the students 
were asked anonymously to give their 
preference and a brief statement as to 
the reason. The results now showed that 
the number favoring the creation theory 
had risen from 23 to 36 for a percentage 
of 65.5. Those who preferred evolutionary 
explanations dropped from 27 to 14 for a 
percentage of 25.5. Again 5 were unde- 
cided, 


The First Poll 


Here are some of the reasons given by 
students for their preferences in the first 
poll. 


Why I Believe in Evolution 

‘“ T believe in evolution because I don’t 
believe in predestination. Evolution to me 
means that man doesn’t have to remain in 
the circumstances he finds himself in at 
birth.” 

“T do not believe in creation since I do 
not want to rely on divine revelation.” 

“T favor evolution because to me it 
seems more logical. The creation theory 
is simply a folk-tale passed down through 
the ages.” 

“T believe in evolution because of the 
similarity observable between man and 
ape. In addition, I am not at all con- 
vinced that God had the power to create. 
We formerly thought that God alone con- 
trolled our lives but medicine and science 
have shown us that they play a major 
part.” 

“T asked my minister what he thought 
and he said he believed in the evolution 













































of man from lower forms.” 

“If man were created by God why does 
he have an appendix and other vestigal 
organs?” 

“After rereading Genesis I, I favor the 
Darwinian theory of evolution all the 
more. I believe that the Bible was writ- 
ten figuratively.” 

“After reading the two accounts of ori- 
gins I am inclined to favor evolution since 
there is much more historical proof.” 

“In favoring the evolution theory I 
have not lost sight of the fact that it is 
not based on _ substantiating evidence. 
However, in the near or distant future I 
believe that it will be substantiated.” 

“T believe completely in the scientific 
explanation of the origin of man. This 
opinion is based on one year of zoology 
and frequent visits to one of the large 
museums which presents a very clear and 
logical picture of how evolution came 
about. If God created man why do we 
find so many misfits—children born im- 
becilic or hopelessly deformed? Science 
explains these phenomena.” 

“After having had so many years of 
schooling one comes to depend on human 
investigated facts only.” 

“Up to the present time I’ve given the 
matter very little thought. In school we 
were just told of evolution and that seem- 
ed to be all there was to it.” 

“T favor Darwin’s theory and I have 
given the matter serious thought. One 
reason for this decision is my disdain for 
those people who have blindly accepted 
the Bible theory. Any intelligent person 
should do a little debating on the theories 
in the Bible. A course in philosophy my 
roommate took revealed that the Bible 
was not written until 300 years after the 
death of Christ. Certainly in that period 
of time some facts might be distorted or 
even exaggerated.” 

“T believe in evolution because of the 
vast amount of evidence. Let me add that 
this does not in the least make me any 
the less religious.” 


Why I Believe in the Creation Theory 


“Evolution has never proven where the 
first element came from.” 
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“The reason I favor the creation theory 
is because I was brought up very staunch- 
ly believing in it. The evolutionists do 
not have any facts that can convince me 
otherwise. I will continue to believe the 
Bible theory is true until—not another 
theory comes along—but the Bible theory 
is proven false.” (The author of the fore- 
going is a Catholic.) 

“What could be more real and logical 
than that which you find in the Bible. It 
may not have been proven, but everyone 
knows that what is written in the Bible 
cannot be questioned.” (The author of 
this statement is a Catholic and a member 
of one of the leading families in the Phil- 
ippines who came to this country in 1940 
and expects to do social work in the Is- 
lands after the war.) 


“The rhythm and harmony in nature 
show us that there is a God who created 
us and helps us to lead better and hap- 
pier lives.” (The author is an Episcopal- 
ian. ) 

“T believe in creation because I, have 
been brought up that way and have never 
had any proof or reason to change my 
mind. Further, if evolution were true we 
should still be changing into other forms.” 

“In all my experiences in life I have 
been convinced that God is working to 
help me and I’m definitely a fatalist, 
probably because I was reared that way. 
I realize how important the role of science 
is in this world but it is subordinate to 
the Higher Power. Medical science is im- 
portant but I don’t believe it ever saved 
a person’s life if he was fated to die.” 
(Author is of the Jewish faith.) 

“My belief in creation is the result of 
years of training in the Christian Science 
church and Sunday School. It has been 
bred into me so thoroughly for so long 
that I believe it implicitly, finding it im- 
possible to conceive of another mode of 
origins.” 

“T, being but a minute group of cells 
living on the earth for but a fraction of 
time, have no reason or right to doubt 
Gen. 1:1.” 

“T favor creation against my better 
judgment. Evolution is more plausible but 
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it adds too much substance to my already 
strong religious skepticism. You see, I 
favor the theological theory merely be- 
cause I want to.” 

“T know the theory of creation is true, 
although two years ago I believed in evo 
lution. First I was saved in Jesus Christ. 
then being in fellowship with God, He 
brought me to see that the Bible is true 
from start to finish. Study of His Word 
shows that divine revelation has never 
been proven wrong; human ideas have 
often been proven wrong, (Author is a 
Fundamental Baptist. ) 


THE SECOND POLL 


The following are excerpts of some of 
the more pertinent reasons given for pre- 
ferences in the second poll, following two 
lectures on the examination of the proof 
of evolution. 


Why I Still Believe in Evolution 

“Perhaps if we spent more time dis- 
cussing the question I would change my 
opinion, but having thought one way for 
so long makes it hard to change.” 

“T still favor evolution although my be- 
lief is not so strong as it was the other 
day.” 

“T still favor the theory of evolution, 
but I am not on such steady ground as 
formerly. Since coming to the University 
I had forgotten the creation theory entire- 
ly. I appreciate having it brought home 
to me again.” 

“Because I do not have the required 
faith to believe in creation.” 

“T am more mixed up than ever. Evo- 
lution is true, but creation seems to have 
some part in it.” 

“More evidence will be found to sub- 
stantiate the evolution theory. Just as the 
growth of civilization was a slow process. 
so too, the unraveling of the yarn woven 
around it may take a great deal of time.” 

“If a supernatural created the earth he 
himself must have been created by a series 
of chemical changes.” 


Why I Still (or Now) Believe in Creation 
“First I favored the evolution theory 
due mainly to my ignorance, I still can’t 
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understand the creation theory, but favor 
it. Personally, I’m confused.” 

“T did not realize the small amount of 
proof the evolution theory had.” 

“First I thought the two theories could 
be harmonized, Now that I see they are 
contradictory I favor creation.” 

“IT simply do not know what to believe 
now. I was so sure of evolution before I 
heard the facts, but now I favor the Bibli- 
cal theory since it also gives one a phil- 
osophy of life. Also, there is more in evo- 
lution that has been disproved than in 
theology.” 

“Since neither is ‘provable’ I favor 
creation since by believing this I derive 
more satisfaction and have more to live 
up to.” 

“My belief in creation has been 
strengthened because where reasoning for- 
merly tended to turn my belief away 
from creation, reasoning now seems to 
tear down the evolutionist’s proof.” 

“There is a definite change in my opin- 
ion which before favored evolution. How- 
ever, my previous decision didn’t have 
much basis and during this week’s study 
facts have been presented which have 
swayed my view.” 

“Tuesday I favored the creation theory 
although I thought at the time I was 
being very irrational and unscientific be- 
cause I thought then that there was a 
wealth of evidence supporting the evolu- 
tion theory. Thanks to you, now my crea- 
tion belief is strengthened.” (Author is 
a Catholic Negro from Detroit, son of the 
owner of Heavyweight Champion Joe 
Louis. ) 


Why I Still (or Now) am Undecided 


“Frankly, now I don’t know which to 
believe. I have been brought up on the 
creation theory, but have learned to favor 
evolution.” 

“My ‘faith’ in evolution has been con- 
siderably broken by learning of the small 
amount of real evidence there is. How- 
ever, one does not build ‘faith’ in the 
creation theory in a week, so I am now 
left in a state of uncertainty.” 

“T had always believed in Lamarck’s 














































theory but now I see that even the evo- 
lutionists disagree on evolution. I think 
I shall be an agnostic.” 


CONCLUSIONS 


There are some quite apparent conclu- 
sions which can be drawn from the data 
of this investigation. 

The effect of early home, school and 
social contacts on the thinking of students 
is evident especially in the summary of 
reasons given in the first poll. 

A large amount of evolutionary belief 
stems from a failure of modern education 
to present a complete picture to the stu- 
dent. Today the evolutionary theories of 
origins are taken for granted in the large 
majority of textbooks and the alternative 
explanation is not even mentioned. Older 
editions of textbooks at least alluded to the 
creation theory, or “myth” as it was often 
called, albeit usually in a deprecating 
fashion. This partial and partisan por- 
trayal is unfair to the student, regardless 
of his predilections in the matter. It is un- 
fair, in the first place, because by pre- 
senting only one theory, and giving ques- 
tionable supportive data for that, the stu- 
dent is led to believe that that is the only 
explanation—and since that is the only 
one, it must be the correct one. 

It is unfair to the student, in the second 
place, because it reveals a lack of objec- 
tivity. Because of the author’s preconcep- 
tion he intentionally avoids reference to 
the creation theory. Regardless of person- 
al preference, the fact that a percentage, 
and a significant one as is revealed from 
the results of the first poll mentioned 
above, of the American people believes in 
the creation theory is warrant enough to 
refer to it as an alternative explanation. 

Presenting a complete picture, consid- 
ering all theories that have not definitely 
been disproven is the real test of scientific 
objectivity. But, in their attempt to be 
ultra-scientific, many modern writers 
of textbooks have fallen into the very pit 
they were so diligently attempting to 
avoid and have been unscientific in their 
presentation! 


NEWS OF THE CAMPUS 


SOMETHING NEW IS GOING ON IN 
BOSTON—Joe and Mary Lou Bayly. 
Inter-Varsity staff members for that area, 
report that monthly meetings there are 
preceded by an afternoon leadership dis 
cussion to which chapter officers and a 
few others are invited. Group problems 
and methods are discussed followed by a 
time of prayer especially for students on 
campuses represented. A delicious dinner 
prepared by staff member Mary Lou tops 


off this discussion after which all turn 


out for the monthly meeting in the eve 
ning. These leadership meetings are re 
ported to be very helpful and the practice 
might well be adopted in other centers. 


TORONTO—An offer made by the Inter- 
Varsity Christian Fellowship on property 
at 63 St. George Street has been accepted 
and it is expected that by September, 
1945. this large house, with a private en- 
trance to the central section of the Uni- 
versity of Toronto campus, will serve as 
national headquarters for the Inter-Var 
sity and Inter-School Christian Fellow- 
ship. In addition, it will serve as a resi- 
dence for some 25 University of Toronto 
men; an apartment for a resident staff 
member; and a student center for all the 
Toronto student work. 


CHICAGO TEACHERS COLLEGE—A 
letter from Elaine Drews, president, re- 
ports: “We meet every week on Tuesday 
for about an hour or an hour and a half 
discussion period with either student lead- 
érs or an outside student speaker. .. . We 
plan to start a new series of subjects next 
month—either on the doctrine of the Holy 
Spirit, or on the life of Christ, or a series 
on the subject of prayer... .” Although 
the group on this campus is not permitted 
to advertise their meetings, the Lord has 
encouraged them with a greater interest 
among underclassmen and a more sincere 
desire to glorify Christ. 


D.P.M.’S AND CONVERSION—Wilber 
Sutherland, president of the Fellowship 
chapter at the University of British Col 
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umbia writes, “the other day we were 
holding a discussion on the general sub- 
ject ‘Things That Are Missed in Any 
Fellowship Group.’ The subject of prayer 
came up—small prayer groups were felt 
to be better than large ones, although it 
was thought advisable to have one large 
prayer meeting each week for the sake of 
unity. One chap suggested that if unsaved 
were present in a small prayer group. 
they might be embarrassed thinking they 
were supposed to pray. Another fellow 
remarked that we should not worry about 
that too much. ‘Why,’ he said. ‘If the 
prayer is real and vital, it could be a 
real testimony to an unsaved person and 
result in his salvation.’ Another chap 
chipped in at this point and said, ‘That's 
just what happened to me.’ ” 


PLANS ARE UNDER WAY for a fort 
nightly Saturday night Inter-Varsity 
meeting, both in Toronto and in Hamil 
ton, Ontario. In each case the first meeting 
of every month will be addressed to Chris- 
tian students in high school and univer 
sity, as well as to nurses and teachers. It 
will be of a Bible-teaching nature, dealing 
with some of the practical problems of the 
Christian life. The second fortnightly 
meeting will be strictly evangelistic and 
addressed to unconverted students. It is 
hoped that a similar effort will get under 
way in various other centers across Can 
ada during the early part of 1945. 


TEMPLE CHRISTIAN FELLOWSHIP 
(Temple University, Philadelphia) has a 
well put together weekly program. Every 
morning a prayer group meets in the 
basement of the Baptist Temple Church 
from 8:40 to 9:00 a.m. Every Tuesday 
afternoon from 1:00 to 2:00 p.m. a lunch- 
eon meeting is held with a guest speaker. 
Up to 25 come out for these affairs. A 
Bible seminar convenes every Thursday 
afternoon from 12:30 to 1:30. The present 
study on the Gospel of John is lead by 
the Rev. Ralph D. Turnbull (M.A. Edin 
burgh; Th.M. Princeton), 





